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TWO POEMS OF BEGINNINGS. 



By Professor Edward B. Pollard, 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 



Poetry is not, as some suppose, synonymous with fancy, and 
at the opposite pole from truth. On the contrary, the sublimest 
truths have usually been presented first in poetry. When these 
begin to appear in prose they are far on the way toward com- 
mon property, if not toward the commonplace. There has 
always been some basis for the view that "the poets are our only 
truth-tellers." 

Now, the Bible is poetic almost throughout. About four- 
fifths of the Old Testament is Hebrew poetry. In this respect, 
at least, the Bible is not different from other great writings of 
antiquity, for they are all more or less poetic in form. Prose is 
a comparatively late invention. 

Even the careless reader of Scripture must have observed the 
similarity between the first verses of the book of Genesis and 
the opening lines of the gospel of John. For both commence 
with the thought: "In the beginning — God." 

These opening poems are given side by side, not only 
because of their moral sublimity, which is unmistakable, but also 
because of the interest which attaches to them when compared 
as poems of "first things." They furnish, too, good illustrations 
of the method in Hebrew poetry. For notice not only the fact 
of parallelism or the balancing of thought with thought, line with 
line — which is the most common mark of Hebrew poetry — but 
also a less common chain effect, in which a second line takes 
up the leading word or idea in the first; the third, that of the 
second ; and so on to the end of the strophe. This may be most 
readily traced, for example, in the second strophe of the second 
of the poems below, in the words him — made, made — life, life — 
light, light — darkness, darkness — it (him); thus returning to the 
point of departure. 
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The same art may be traced in the first strophe of the first 
poem, though not verbally so perfect in form as that given above. 
The links here are in some instances the same word ; in others, 
the same idea. Thus we have God — earth, earth — chaos, dark- 
ness (chaos) — deep, face of the waters (deep) — God; and we are 
back to the starting-point, which is God. 

The strophic divisions of the two poems are also of interest ;. 
the first being uniform, four lines, two couplets composing 
each. The second, however, is progressive, there being six, 
eight, ten, and twelve lines respectively in the body of the 
poem, with an introductory and a concluding strophe of four 
lines each. 

If one be tempted to the thought that this kind of writing is 
artificial and unworthy of an inspired author, let one remember 
that the artistic is not to be identified with the artificial. It is 
a gratuitous assumption to suppose that inspiration would reject 
the beautiful in form, while holding to the beautiful in substance. 
It is not to be assumed that a writer, guided by the divine spirit,, 
will be less likely to yield himself to the dictates of the beautiful 
than one not so illumined. And, what is more conclusive still, 
we actually find that the inspired writers of the Sacred Scriptures 
do make use of art in their presentation of truth. To be sure, 
artificiality and forced effects are not consistent with the highest 
inspiration. But if a child of the eighteenth century "lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came," why may it not be quite as 
natural for one whose mind and heart have been attuned to the 
deeper, diviner harmonies to give out his message in a form con- 
sonant with the inner truth and beauty which that message is 
intended to reveal ? God, as he expresses himself in nature, speaks 
in rhythm, in magnificent harmonies. And one has well called 
Hebrew poetry nature's own rhythm ; for its continual balance of 
line with line finds its prototype in the swaying to and fro of the 
bough, the alternate play of the wings of the flying bird, the rise 
and fall of the fountain, the ebb and flow of the tide, the heaving 
of the emotion-filled bosom. 
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I. 
POEM OF THE FIRST MORN THE LIGHT OF DAY. 

I. 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, 
And the earth was desolation and a waste, 
And darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
And God's spirit was brooding upon the face of the waters. 

2. 
And God said : 

Let there be light, 

And there was light ; 

And God saw the light, that it was good ; 

And God divided the light from the darkness. 

3- 
And God called the light day, 
And the darkness he called night. 
And it was evening, and it was morning, 
The first day. 

II. 
POEM OF THE FIRST-BORN THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 

I. 

In the beginning was the Word, 

And the Word was with God, 

And the Word was God, 

The same was in the beginning with God. 

2. 
All things were made by him, 
And without him was not anything made that was made. 

In him was life, 
And the life was the light of men; 
And the light shineth in darkness, 
And the darkness apprehended it not. 

3- 
A man came, sent from God, whose name was John, 
The same came for a witness 
To witness of that light, 
That all might believe through him. 
He was not the light, 
But came to bear witness of the light. 
There was the true light, 
Which lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
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4- 
He was in the world, 

And the world was made by him, 

And the world knew him not. 

He came unto his own, 

And his own received him not ; 

But as many as received him 

To them gave he right to become children of God, 

To them that believe on his name, 

Which were born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will of man, 

But of God. 

5- 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, 
And we beheld his glory, 
The glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
Full of grace and truth. 

[John beareth witness of him and crieth saying, 
This was he of whom I said, 
He that cometh after me is become before me, 
For he was before me.] 
For of his fulness have we all received, 
And grace for grace. 
For the law was given by Moses, 
Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 

6. 
No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son, 
He who is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared him. 

A close examination of this latter poem will show the chain 
connecting the strophes, especially strophe 3 with strophe 4 
through the word world; strophe 4 with strophe 5 through the 
•word flesh. In strophe 5 we have a break in the "chain effect" 
by the introduction of lines concerning John's testimony, indi- 
cated by the brackets. Leaving the bracketed portion out for 
the moment, we observe the chain taken up again, through the 
links fulness, grace and truth. But note that the lines in brackets 
link themselves closely with strophe 3 (the other verses concern- 
ing John) through the words witness and come ; as closely indeed 
as if they had originally belonged together. 
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In these poems, so full of beauty and sublimity, we have two 
of the noblest expressions of the divine revelation. In the first 
God expresses himself through physical light, as he utters the 
word, and darkness flees away. 

He spake, and it was done. 

He commanded, and it stood fast. 

In the second, through the Eternal Word, God expresses 
himself as the light of spirit and of life — the light that lighteth 
every man, coming into the world. 



& Jttrtritation. 



John 10 : 10. " I am come that they may have life and may 
have it abundantly." 

How different is this idea of a world-savior, and consequently of a 
gospel, from that of many religious teachers of the past and of the 
present ! Others have told him who was ambitious to attain the divine 
likeness to cease to live, or at least to live only enough to keep from 
suicide. Sometimes this reduction of life has been physical, and men 
have all but starved; sometimes it has been intellectual, and men have 
all but ceased to think ; sometimes it has been ascetic, and men have 
abandoned the good things of the world to those who are not ambitious 
for righteousness. Jesus sets himself against all these perversions of 
nature. Divine sonship does not consist in minimizing, but in magni- 
fying, life, and the means of such enlargement is that which is the very 
heart of Jesus' mission — a revealed God. 



